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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Wuart is Political Economy? What are the sphere, scope, 
and limits of the science? Is it defined and described by its 
kind and difference from all other departments of knowledge, 
with all that belongs to it included, and all that does not belong 
to it excluded ? 

The received authorities differ widely in their definitions; and 
in their differences there is something more important than 
merely verbal disagreements: they have results in the conduct 
of affairs that follow the conflicts of theory. 

For our present purpose these theorists may be roughly divided 
into two grand classes. One set, or sect, holds (with formal 
variations, but in substantial agreement) that material wealth— 
tangible subjects of property—are the only things that fall within 
the province of their studies. To this idea the titles of the works 
of the founder of the school, of its standard expositor, and of its 
latest classic writer, conform. Adam Smith entitled his work 
“An inquiry into the nature and causes of the wealth of Nations.” 
J. B. Say, in the treatise with which we are most familiar, limits 
the scope of the science to “the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth; and John Stuart Mill, intending only 
an extension and emendation of the system of Smith, announces: 
that “the laws of Production and Distribution, (of wealth,) and 
some of the practical consequences deducible from them, are the 
subjects of his treatise.” Several of the distinguished disciples 
of this school sum up the practical bearings of its teachings by 
defining it in substance as a “ Science of Values.” Archbishop 
Whately, who was not only well-read, but an author also, calls 
it a science of exchanges. All these authorities intend differ- 
ences speculative and dialectical, but the current and drift and 
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issue of all alike are in the one direction of trade, in the meaning 
and rank which they assign to it. 

Diametrically opposed to these are such as Storch, a Russian 
author, and one of the highest rank that the continent of Europe 
has produced. He says, “ Until now, (1815,) polifical economy 
has been regarded as the science of the wealth of nations ; I have 
attempted to embrace their prosperity, as equally essential to 
the objects of the science.” Sismondi, an Italian by birth, but 
a citizen of Geneva, taught that the physical well-being of man, 
so far as it can be the work of government or society, is the 
object of political economy; and satirizing the system of Smith 
and Say, asks: “Is wealth then every thing, and is man abso- 
lutely nothing ?” 

Count Rossi, another Italian, and refugee in early life, and in 
1833 the successor of J. B. Say in the chair of Political Economy 
in Paris, quotes Say’s surrender of the doctrine of that treatise 
which we have in translation in all our libraries, and agrees with 
his reformed opinion. The recantation is in these words: “The 
object of political economy seems hitherto to have been confined 
to a knowledge of the laws which regulate the production, con- 
sumption, and distribution of riches, but it may be seen in this 
work” (his latest, entitled “A complete course of Political Econ- 
omy”) “that this science pertains to every thing in society ; that 
it embraces the entire social system.” Is it any wonder that 
Rossi should say, “in a general review of their writings, it would 
be difficult to find any two men eminent in the science, who agree 
as to its nature and limits,” when he finds Say himself thus going 
back upon the whole school of his own disciples! 

Joseph Droz, who published in 1829, and who won, even from 
J. R. McCulloch, the praise of being one of the best elementary 
writers in the French language, says: “ Political Economy is a 
science the object of which is to render comfort as general as 
possible.” He adds, severely: ‘The study may dry up narrow 
minds and reduce their vision on earth to goods and sales and 
profits, but we must not take riches for an end; they are a 
means. Some economists speak as if they believed men were 
made for products, not products for men !” 

But we have authorities of our own, home-bred philosophers, 
who are not mere annotators or cobblers of dislocated and mis- 
located systems, but men of the time and place, and to the 
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manner born. As something the earlier in date, we claim the natu- 
ralized Professor List, who lived many years, studied and pub- 
lished in the United States; though his work was more effective 
in Germany,—that Germany which shows the fruits of his phil- 
osophy in the wonderful things it has achieved within the last 
five years, and for which it was prepared by the economic policy 
which he founded in Prussia and the States of the Zollverein 
more than a quarter of a century before. List, in short, sharp, 
business style, conforming to the whole drift of his mind, says: 
“ Political Economy is not a science of values; it is a science of 
the productive power of a people.” 

We claim List for America, because when he came here he 
left his books behind him, believing, as he says, that they would 
only lead him astray. He declares, moreover, that “the best 
book of political economy in that new country is the volume of 
life.” Here in the space of a few years he saw the transitions 
from savage life, through all the intermediate stages, up to the 
most complex and the most advanced states of society. The 
out-cropping strata of the ages lay before him in contempora- 
neous display; and from the facts of personal observation he 
drew all that he cared to teach as a system. 

But we have at least two others, qualified by birth and breed- 
ing, under the conditions required, to give us an» American 
economy. These are Mr. Colwell and Mr. Carey, whose works, 
like Lord Bacon’s, are so strangely new that their general ac- 
ceptance may be postponed, but will certainly survive them. 

Mr. Colwell defines Political Economy : ‘ The science of human 
well-being, as it relates to the production and distribution of 
wealth,” and this apprehension rules all his doctrines in principle 
and tone. 

Mr. Carey’s system, in generalities and particulars alike, makes 
man the centre, and his development into constantly higher and 
better conditions the proper aim of all science and practice re- 
lating to him, and especially the proper object of social science 
and politicaleconomy. He inquires of all principles and policies 
what they propose, and what they can accomplish for the welfare 
of the human race; and judges their truth and work by this 
supreme test. He regards “Social Science as treating of the 
laws which govern man in his efforts toward the maintenance 
and improvement of his condition, and Political Economy as 
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concerned with the measures required to enable those laws to 
take effect. 

Alexander Hamilton cannot be classed with the authors of 
formal treatises in this department of science, but he is entitled 
to a distinguished position in the rank of both elementary and 
practical expositors of its principles; just as Shakspeare is not 
in the list of technical metaphysicians or moralists, though in a 
most effective way he compasses all that they endeavor to teach. 

Apprehending some surprise that any thing of advantage 
is claimed for the birthplace of a speciality of science, I take 
leave to suggest that, while the abstract sciences are universal, 
unconditional, and invariable, systems of business affairs, of 
policies, variant according to national conditions, will be born 
and bred to the manner of the respective communities. This is 
what List means by entitling his work “ A National system of 
Political Economy,” and we think the idea good against the cos- 
mopolitans of the science. This point, if well taken, allows us 
to say, further, that the system of principles and policy growing - 
out of the best conditions of things will not only be best adapted 
to its native territory, but be entitled to the place of a standard 
for those communities which afford a less favorable origin and 
inspiration to their system-makers. 

The word “science” has done mischief enough in political 
economy to deserve repudiation. At best, the term is vaguely 
defined, and loosely used. It is properly applied to anatomy, 
chemistry, astronomy, and geology, however immature, or inac- 
curate they may be, because their subjects are constant and 
orderly, and are under the rule of general and permanent laws; 
but there are no such conditions in the subjects of therapeutics, 
civil government, or political economy. These are essentially 
remedial and regulative; their subjects being disordered, incon- 
sistent, and irregular, and in practice subject not to the absolute 
and invariable, but to the expedient in treatment. Even Mr. 
Carey, who does not accept this conclusion, opens the way for it 
by distinguishing in the range of his inquiries between what he 
calls social science and political economy. The broad generali- 
ties which can fairly claim to be truly scientific may be stowed 
away in a division for use in the Millennium, if then they shall 
be required either for indoctrination or practice; but it would 
be mischievous to allow them to interfere in the incongruities 
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which they must necessarily ignore and cannot regulate. Econo- 
mists ought at least to postpone universality until they can 
achieve some tolerable agreement concerning the fundamentals 
of their doctrine. 

A science of political economy might incarnate itself in a 
communism or-in a despotism of production and trade, but it is 
alien and hostile to a republicanism of business affairs; an opinion 
which we think is well sepported by the fact that the writers who 
make this claim for it are really the advocates and promoters of 
industrial domination for the most advanced commercial nations 
and hopeless subserviency for all others. 

We can understand how the Esquimaux can have an invari- 
able public law or rule of conduct in their commerce with other 
peoples. Their productive industry differs in nothing with which 
political economy is concerned from that of the polar bears and 
walrusses. Even somewhat nearer the borders of civilization 
barter in furs and fish-bones can be just as well conducted with 
foreigners under a science or system of trade as without one. 
Again, in the tropical, and in great degree in the semi-tropical, 
regions of the earth, there is such constancy or fixity of condi- 
tions, and such limitations of industrial productiveness, and their 
communities are so far removed from the class of progressive 
nations, that the primal laws of nature, which are capable of a 
scientific construction, need very little, if any, modification for 
the direction of their industrial and commercial relations. To 
these kinds of communities a theory of their interests is just 
what a work on botany is to the vegetable world—descriptive, 
but not in any sense directory. It is just as far from a code of 
economical laws as a zoological treatise is from a system of juris- 
prudence for the wild beasts of the forests; or, as concerns our 
argument, they can have a scientific and invariable doctrine of 
economic affairs, for the simple but sufficient reason that they 
need none whatever. 

There is yet another state of things to which a universal law 
of labor and trade very properly conforms—a condition of labor, 
force, skill, and capital, which in unrestricted play can assert 
supremacy and hold the monopoly of all the highest rewards of 
industry and enterprise. Among such a people we may look for 
the dogmas of universality, cosmopolitanism, and whatever se- 
cures and extends the domination of the strongest. These are 
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anxious to find and to propagate a science of the nature of things 
as they exist. Sturdily they deny the existence of original sin 
in the nature of the world’s business affairs, refuse every thing 
like remedial, defensive, or corroborative treatment, and only cul- 
tivate a know-every-thing philosophy for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a do-nothing policy among the sufferers by disparity of 
national conditions. Being well satisfied with the results of the 
doctrine, they give it a name with an gdmonition in it—the let- 
alone system, and turn over the discontented to the law of un- 
limited competition, in which game they hold the winning cards. 
Arriving at universal supremacy, they are in need of a universal 
law, and so they call their policy a science—a capital device for 
making dupes to be turned into slaves. 

But we beg that we shall not be understood as impeaching the 
moral motives of the school of do-nothing philosophers. They 
are only another instance of the nationality and conditionality 
of economical systems, and thus they reinforce our general ob- 
jections to the scientific pretensions of any public or national 
economy, and warrants the resistance of national interests and 
instincts to the rule of any particular community, which would 
make itself the workshop of the world and the common carrier 
of all the seas. 

Admitting that the tribes of men whom we call savage, and 
the nations who hold the supremacy in industry and commerce, 
get along at their best without an economical system, of any 
kind, which, being nothing and doing nothing, is honestly with- 
out a name in the Arctic circle and the heart of Africa, but is 
styled a science in Western Europe—the science of Laissez-faire 
—we nevertheless may, all the more, believe that those nations 
of the temperate climates, as yet inferior in the acts and forces 
of industrial production, but well provided for progress, and 
capable of large and beneficent relations with all races and kin- 
dreds of men, with a future before them and a destiny to achieve, 
have their fortunes to make or mar by their own management. 
Their destiny is not determined by a vertical sun in the heavens, 
or a continent of ice on the earth. They occupy a position that 
confers freedom, requires direction, and imposes responsibility. 
Moreover, they are specially exposed to the interested hostility 
of all of their own class and kindred among the older nations 
that are, by virtue of greater age and advancement, in the situa- 
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tion of masters in free and open combat. They must be self- 
governed if they would be free and safe and successful in the 
specialities of their situation. 

We refuse the title of science to any system of political econ- 
omy on account of the logical confusion such an application pro- 
duces, but mainly because of the practical mischief there is in 
extending any of its dogmas to all varieties and all stages of 
national development. In the loose sense that intends no more 
than a formula of the most general facts, called principles, de- 
ducible from any particular set of circumstances, it is unsafe, but 
allowable to common usage, under the proper caution; and I 
must not be understood to deny that sound and wise systems of 
conduct are properly under the government of principles which, 
though special, are quite as authoritative and as amenable to 
logic as if they were in fact universal.: Principles which rule 
the case in hand are the laws of that case, however inapplicable 
to any or all other cases. Empirical philosophy is as well war- 
ranted within its proper domain as absolute science, resting upon 
first principles, is in its unlimited sweep. 

The ground of quarrel with the systems which endeavor to 
work themselves into the formula of a science is that of neces- 
sity, as, in fact, they are cosmopolitan in character and bearing ; 
that they regard the whole world as one great commonwealth, 
in a state of perpetual peace, and forbid the policy of defence to 
any nation against any other; and all this on the ground that 
governments are not wise enough or good enough to interfere 
usefully in the business affairs of men. Adam Smith expressly 
declares that light taxes, a good administration of distributive 
justice, and peace, foreign and domestic, are all that are neces- 
sary to raise a state from the lowest degree of barbarism to the 
highest prosperity of which it is capable; and J. B. Say, distin- 
guishing between political and public economy—intending by the 
former that of all nations, or of the whole human race, consid- 
ered as one great partnership of mutual and harmonious rela- 
tions in trade and production—does not treat of public or 
national economy at all; yet his disciples insist that his system 
is a manual and a directory for statesmen! I anticipate the ob- 
jection that this school of writers do talk about domestic in- 
dustry and commerce, and their necessary incidents; but the 
charge here made is that all these things are considered only as 
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they are subservient to foreign exchanges. It is under this in- 
fluence that the law and the prophets of this economic sect are 
all summed up substantially in such great commandments as 
these : 

The first and chiefest of them is, “ Buy where you can buy 
cheapest, (in money price,) and sell where you can sell dearest.” 
And the second is like unto it, “ Every man has a natural right 
to exchange the products of his labor wherever he can obtain 
the most for it; and he should be free from all governmental re- 
strictions or interferences in seeking a market for his labor and 
its products.” 

Here, natural rights and natural liberty are invoked for the 
charm there is in the words, and the ready and unreflecting ac- 
ceptance expected; and the school refuses, as absolutely un- 
necessary, to inquire into the use, service or benefit of this 
abstract right and liberty, which abstract right and liberty no- 
body disputes and no opponent need dispute; for they are noth- 
ing to the purpose. The question is not at all about the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, or of any special 
right and liberty, but about the means of defending, maintaining 
and promoting all that is attainable of them. 

A good policy of exchange is worthy of all consideration in 
its place, but, if you must catch your salmon before you cook it, 
a good policy for the production of commodities must not only 
have precedence, but must also control that of their exchanges ; 
and further, if man is the principal object in the business, and 
his enjoyment of things under his dominion is the end and aim 
of the whole endeavor, then a policy most favorable to consump- 
tion must be held absolutely supreme. <A system, therefore, that 
turns on the pivot of cheap buying and dear selling, must be 
postponed for that which best promotes the production of things 
to be bought and sold; nay, even this, though an essential con- 
dition, does not yet assure the highest and best results in con- 
sumption, which is the true end and sum of the whole round of 
the process. Prices are nothing in the system of labor and 
living, except as they affect consumption. Market values, there- 
fore, cannot be the basis, continent, and firmament of public 
economy. ‘Trade cannot be the starting-point of its philosophy. 

Another fundamental proposition which this school derives 
from Smith, Say, Ricardo, McCulloch, Bastiat, and other apostles 
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of this faith, carries a prima facie plausibility, even an axiomatic 
conclusivenéss in its statement; but is invariably applied and 
employed to ends as unsound as the notion that market values 
are the basis for economic theory and practice. Mark its terms: 
“Every country has its peculiar natural advantages, and to pro- 
duce what can be most easily produced in it, and to exchange 
such products for what is more easily produced elsewhere, is the 
most profitable exertion of its industry.” 

Now, if this dogma were meant only to affirm that all inter- 
national commerce should be strictly complementary—that, for 
instances, the West Indies should exchange their sugar-cane 
for Massachusetts ice, and Canada should buy with its special 
products the tea, coffee and ivory of tropical countries ; the pro- 
position would be one of the simplest of truisms, though it could 
hardly take rank as a working principle of political economy. It 
would rise to a directory position if it went further and affirmed 
that different climates and kindreds of the earth should trade 
only in the things in which they are, of necessity, respectively 
deficient. It might be allowed to go further in explanation, and 
say that the younger and poorer of two peoples of the same line- 
age, and equal in natural resources and genius, may, during its 
period of pupillage and necessary infirmity, trade advantage- 
ously with the older and richer, as in the case of colonies and 
their mother country, provided such trade be limited to the point 
where it begins to restrain their own growth in the arts and in 
the resulting prosperity, and is about to pass from service and 
helpfulness into a repressive dependency. 

But the aphorism means nothing of all this. It appears that 
a country, every country, in all circumstances alike, should ex- 
change such products as are its easiest, for such as are more 
easily produced elsewhere. This word, easiest, as here used, 
means, at the less labor cost; and here lies the mischief. It 
means labor of a lower grade, by labor of less cost. Is this the 
end of the natural right to the products of labor, and of the 
freedom to buy and sell where the producer pleases ! 

After all it appears that an operative force does lurk in the 
platitudes which the traders call principles. The meaning for 
us is, that as we have a practically boundless territory, where 
millions of acres can be had at the expense of preparing them 
for the plough, farming, planting and lumbering should be as 
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nearly as possible our exclusive pursuits, to the neglect of all 
production more easy to other nations than to ourselves—that, 
when we shall have annexed all that remains of the western hem- 
isphere, we should confine ourselves to the upper twelve inches 
of our soil until competition shall reduce labor cost with us down 
to the point of underworking all rivalry. But we have learned 
and seen that in all countries and ages skilled industry is the 
spring and source of social and political improvement on the 
masses of men—that no simple, pastoral or agricultural people 
ever organized or maintained a progressive society—that chem- 
istry and mechanics are indispensable to societary advancement 
—that a thoroughly diversified industry is required for the politi- 
cal security, the commercial prosperity, and the general welfare 
of every people, and we refuse to limit our liberty of pursuits to 
an enormous job of clearing, ploughing, lumbering, fishing and 
hunting, until these easiest producing occupations are exhausted ; 
and we refuse even to postpone the best for the easiest forms of 
productive industry, for the additional reason that agriculture 
cannot become even a remunerative art until the aids of all the 
associate industries give it the power and opportunity of master- 
ing its own special province. History and current observation 
teach us that the division and special appropriation of labor, 
under the system of the traders, is pushed to the disintegration 
of humanity, that the fragments of the man may be the better 
applied to the productions with which an exaggerated foreign 
commerce is concerned; and that whole nations have been con- 
fined, and others brought down, to barbarous industries to give 
others, more advanced in the arts, the advantage of their earnest 
productions—that in the process of cheapening commodities with 
the sole view to trade, men are cheapened, and nations are indus- 
trially colonized and enslaved. We choose rather a system of 
public economy that deserves to be defined a system of self- 
preservation and of national progress; knowing well that natu- 
ral equality in a conflict between unequal forces is inevitable 
defeat to the weaker party, that the freedom of foreign trade is 
the restriction of domestic industry, and that the free competi- 
tion of the free-traders is nothing but the allotment of the lowest 
forms of labor with the lowest rate of compensation to all that 
happen to be inferior in the great strife of an open world market. 
Wit11aM ELDER. 





Sarpedon. 


SARPEDON. 
(From ‘‘ Warp and Woof,’’ a forthcoming volume of poems. ] 
«0 « “Del ingtns 
Sarpedon.” .... 

DEAD, on the plain before the walls of Troy; 
Dead, in the shadows of the setting sun ; 
Stripped of his royal armor—desolate— 

No more the stay of Priam and his house— 
He lies alone, among the fallen Greeks. 


Him, in his pride, well-greaved Patroclus slew, 
And sent his soul to’ Hades, with the throng 
Of valiant Argives conquered by his hand. 
Alas, Sarpedon! whom we called the Great— 
Mighty of spirit, mightier in strength, 

And mightiest in birth from Zeus supreme— 
Had I but died with thee! 

O gallant heart, 
That gave thyself to save a ruined race! 
O victor through defeat !—may it be well 
Among Elysian fields by Lethe’s bank ! 


. 


The golden horses of the sun had passed 


Beyond the red horizon’s dimmest edge ; 
And Phebus, bending from the chariot, 
Majestic, robed in light, with naked arm 
Pointed toward the East, and motioned still 
As if to give command. 

And then there came 
Between the glory of the setting sun 
And us, the shadow of an awful dark ; 
And in it were two forms—one pale and wan, 
With sunken cheeks, and hollow eyes, and hands 
That grasped beyond it, clutching at the air; 
The other dim and dusky, indistinct, 
Shrouded in mystery, yet friendlier 
In all that might be viewed of mien and look 
Than that first dreadful figure. 

Hovering 

Along the borders of the lower air, 
They sank to Earth where great Sarpedon lay 
Still in the trampled dust; and then one said, 
“To Lycia!’ and pointed with his hand 
As did Apollo—and they took him up 
Between them, aud I knew that awful shape 
Whom men call Death, and dread to look upon; 
And that mysterious one, dim, dusky Sleep, 
His own twin brother. 

Swifter than the speed 
Of Hermes, messenger of Zeus, they flew ; 
Yet tenderly, as one would a sick child, 
They bore the great Sarpedon to his rest 
Among the Lycians, by the tideless sea. 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
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A CHAPTER FROM OUR NOVEL OF THE 
NILE. 


Tuat novel of ours was a rare performance; as full of fun and 
nonsense as seven boys and girls, out on the tallest kind of a 
lark, could write it. And it made a great deal of laugh at the 
time. In fact, it was about the topmost amusement we had, 
through the whole voyage, which lasted just thirty-five days, 
from the time we left Cairo for the first cataract, to the time we 
ran the nose of our steamer, again, into the mud bank of the 
levee, just above the great square tower at the corner of the 
custom-house yard of Boulaq. 

There never was such a merry party got up. There never was 
such a prosperously fitted out, conducted, and completed excur- 
sion. The viceroy had lent us one of his own steam-yachts, to 
make ourselves at home in, in the princeliest manner. We had 
the Prince of Wales’s own cook; and what he didn’t know in the 
matters of Egyptian cookery wasn’t worth knowing. Orders 
came from the palace to stow away in the store-room all the 
fruits of the Levant, all the wine of Europe, including that made 
in the London breweries. A great silver eight-branched candle- 
stick stood on the table on deck, and in every branch shone a 
spermaceti candle. When the air was in motion, awnings were 
let down to the bulwarks, and closed across the decks; and there 
we sat, and smoked, and sewed, and played picquet, and enter- 
tained friends from passing boats, told stories, or promenaded, 
far into the night. Our regimen was invariable. At six in the 
morning the steamer would cast off from a landing-place, and 
at six in the evening was again tied up, and all hands at dinner. 
It was in Ramadan, the lent of the Moslem world. We had 
seventeen men in our crew: good, kind, quiet, respectable, intelli- 
gent Arabs, who never committed a breach of decorum or gave 
us an uneasiness, excepting that they let no drop of water nor 
morsel of food pass their lips from sunrise to sunset. And you 
see, that was not kind to us; the contrast was too exacting of 
uncomfortable sentiments. 

We in the cabin rose at seven or eight, and came on deck to 
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get our coffee and cakes, each one at his or her own sweet liberty. 
At eleven a superb lunch was ready, and this was the jolly meal 
of the day. When the game had been despatched, and the wine 
drunk, and the fruits tasted, and the nuts were in finger, then the 
cry arose, ‘“‘ Now for the novel. Whose turn is it?” Then what 
speculation as to the direction of the current of the story! What 
unexpected denouements! What a bouleversement, by the author 
of the day, of the whole plan of those who had preceded him! 
What embarrassments for the writer of to-morrow, who had 
mentally blocked out his chapter from the materials already 
afforded, and now saw that he must devise, and invent, and ad- 
just every thing afresh! What peals of laughter at trifles, 
absurdities, allusions to’the conversations of the voyage, and 
travesties of its adventures! ‘My Novel” never afforded the 
Caxton family half the pleasure, certainly not a tithe of the fun, 
that ours contributed to the close of every day’s lunch. 

Every alternate day’s lunch, I ought to say, for there were 
interruptions in the course of the work: donkey-rides to Beni 
Hassan and Abydos; dejeuners on the roof of the temple of 
Dendereh, and in the royal hall at Karnak; consular business in 
the office of good old Mustapha Aga at Luxor; midnight feasts 
at the consular agents’ houses in Minyeh and Syout. In fact, 
we had but nineteen chapters to read at our thirty-five lunches ; 
the story went round but three times. 

After lunch came the business of the day, and at five o’clock 
dinner was served. 

Our adventures I shall say nothing about; our party I shall 
not describe; my subject is simply one chapter of our Novel of 
the Nile. But to understand it, I must sketch the plot. 

Imogen sat on the deck of a dahabeeah in silence, watching 
the pyramids. This was the first chapter. It contained nothing 
in particular, but described the young lady as a very extraordi- 
nary personage, learned jn all the languages and in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; and very silent and sad. 

The novelist of the next day put three letters into her hand, 
and accounted for her silence and sadness by revealing their 
contents. They were from three of the most distant and opposite 
sides of the globe; and one was from an old lover, Mr. Robert 
Robertson, who had sailed for China to make his fortune in the 
tea trade. 
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That was all well enough for a beginning. But what was the 
horror of novelist No. 2, when chapter three was read next day, 
to find Mr. Robert Robertson converted into Mr. Bob Bobson; 
to learn that his hero had landed at Suez on his return to Eng- 
land; had found a copy of the Times in the cars on his way to 
Cairo, and had seen in its columns a notice of the departure of 
the Honorable Herbert Bruce for the Nile, with dark intimations 
that he was in pursuit of a fair hieroglyphist, well known in 
fashionable circles. 

Of course novelist No. 4 had to abandon all his preconceived 
ideas, and describe Bob’s fury, and adventures in Cairo, his vain 
endeavors to get a sight of Imogen’s dahabeeah from the battle- 
ments of the Citadel, (which, by the by, gave the said novelist a 
capital shy at the picturesque and topographical lay of the land,) 
and his misfortunes by railroad, up the west bank of the river, for 
a hundred miles, until he overtook the Nile Company’s steamboat, 
bound for the first cataract. 

Novelist No. 5 gave us (in French) a very neat scene of Bob’s 
rencounter with his rival on board this steamboat, and a very 
laughable account of the chase; the overhauling of the dahabeeah 
of the fair Imogen, and the breaking of the main crank just at 
the critical moment. 

Of course the prey had escaped. Bob and his rival was to 
wait two days for repairs. Meanwhile a party was organized to 
visit the ruins of Abydos. Then each resolved to come a dodge . 
over the other; both secured camels, and started cross-lots for 
Thebes. The one first off was overhauled by the other. Expla- 
nations ensued and a friendship struck up, based on a convention 
that the lady should decide the question in dispute. 

Then followed the absurd scene at the tomb in the Valley of 
the Kings, and the arrival at Luxor. 

But this was only half the current of the story. Other chap- 
ters were interpolated by the other novelists, giving Imogen’s 
adventures on her dahabeeah, and the history of the steamer 
after her repairs had been perfected. There was the episode of 
the Coptic Convent; the episode of the inscription of the young 
lady’s name in a cartouche in one of the tombs of Beni Hassan, 
and underneath it, in good French, Imogene bien aimee, at the 
sight of which, of course, the young lady fainted, as in duty 
bound ; the episode of her very soft letter to her friend Nazrallah 
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Lukka about said cartouche; and above all the grand and com- 
plicated episode of the poor, dear, old crazy General Babcock, 
concealed in the back cabin of Imogen’s boat, under the assidu- 
ous surveillance of his “ widow,’”’ Mrs. Babcock. 

All the threads of the tapestry having been brought together 
into a dead ground, at Luxor, the next novelist was at his wit’s 
end to know how to introduce a new pattern. This was accom- 
plished by a masterly stroke of the pen. The General was sent 
by Mrs. Babcock to a native doctor in the village of Edfon; Bob 
and his noble rival were made to gallop up the Theban plain; the 
American party (ah, we have forgotten to mention that episode) 
were got to the vicinity of the same spot on the same evening ; 
a great light was seen by both parties, and also by the party of 
the young lady,.at that moment perched on the propylon of the 
temple, a mile back from the river. All hurried in the direction 
of the light. The dahabeeah was burned to the water’s edge ;— 
confusion, recognition, reconciliation, appearance of the General, 
cured in three days, (the velocity of the story and our re-descent 
upon Cairo wouldn’t allow a day more for his recovery,) and 
borne by a crowd of Arabs; sudden approach of a down-river 
steamer—the government tax boat; old Herr Hermann picked 
up at Luxor; descent of the river; marriage at Cairo before 
the British Consul. The story rushes to its catastrophe, as if 
its last scene was laid at the first cataract—as it ought to have 
been. 

But we were in sight of Boulaq when the last writer read the 
last chapter to us, at our last hurried lunch before landing; and, 
would you believe it? the unconscionable wag left us to conjec- 
ture, after all, whether Imogen married Bob, or Bruce, or their 
German rival, her earliest friend and schoolmate in Germany. 
And so ended Our Novel of the Nile. 

Some day the world will be excited by its appearance, when all 
the actors shall have left the scene forever, and when the Bab- 
cocks and the lovers will be as real as the seven boys and girls 
who jested their unsubstantial pictures into literary existence. 
Even now we look back to that dream voyage, and feel half sure 
that we passed Imogen’s boat becalmed before the pyramids, and 
received the whoop of the American party from the deck of the 
_Azaziah Company’s Steamer, lying up for repairs in front of 
Girgeh. We seem to have received from the very mouths of the 
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Edfools their report that the burning of Imogen’s boat was due 
to spontaneous combustion; and are half inclined to insert in the 
next issue of the New York Tribune a strong recommendation 
of the native doctor who cured so deftly the benighted General. 

But enough of the novel. Our readers will take more interest 
in its promised chapter, which gives an authentic account of the 
way the Nile is done, now that steam has invaded the nomes of 
Egypt, and what was once the journey of a whole winter is made 
within the compass of a single month. * It is too late to start for 
Thebes this season; but, so little change can be expected in that 
slow moving land, our account will be of service to those who 
plan the tour next year. 


CHAPTER XVE. 


In the Azaziah Company’s published schedule of its stopping 
places, these are certainly not as numerous as they might be; 
and the length of time granted to temple visitors, cartouche 
readers, underground gallery explorers, and scarabzei purchasers, 
male and female, of English, French, German, Russian or Ameri- 
can persuasion, at each stopping place, is not by any means 
extravagant. 

It is necessary, however, in all compromises of taste, senti- 
ment, convenience, and ability, to draw the line somewhere; and 
as every steamboat load of human beings going up or down the 
Nile includes all sorts—both those who shoot ducks and those 
who fear a gun; both those who adore hieroglyphics, and could 
live like Lady Duff Gordon in a floating home upon the River, 
and those who vote the whole thing a bore, and only do it for the 
sake of the eclat of the thing, or because they are no more un- 
happy in themselves and uncomfortable to others in Egypt than 
anywhere else—perhaps the Azaziah Company’s schedule is, on 
the whole, about as good as it could be made. It is only a pity 
that a branch railroad, with locomotive ready fired up, and an 
American saloon car or two upon the track, couldn’t lead from 
2ach stopping place to the ruins which the stop is made to visit. 
Perhaps a better plan still—we only suggest it, in passing, for 
the consideration of the consul general of the United States, in 
his diplomatic relations with the viceroy—would be, to have each 
set of visitable ruins moved down to the landing place nearest te 
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it, to be so displayed upon the river bank that passengers might 
judge beforehand whether or not it were worth their while to 
go ashore. This plan would have an advantage over the former, 
in that it would save a good deal of contemptuous expression, in 
the original places where the venerable old deities of Egypt were 
worshipped, with sublime ceremonies; although it is a great relief 
to the sensitive mind to suppose that the different languages, in 
which the ill humor of every traveller is nowadays expressed, 
can hardly be very perfectly comprehended by said deities, how- 
ever familiar with them have become their descendants, the 
donkey boys. It might have been different in Plato’s days. 
While, therefore, we would be exceedingly lenient towards the 
faults of our countrymen and cotemporaries in this respect, we 
would overwhelm with posthumous reprobation that morose old 
gentleman, as Mr. Wilkinson justly designates him, Epiphanius, 
who has left his inscription on Memnon’s tomb at Thebes—an 
inscription which Mrs. Babcock did not see; for had she seen it, 
and been able to read it, she would have as heartily applauded it, 
we fear, as we ourselves are disposed to condemn and despise it— 
to the effect that he saw nothing to admire in all those chambers 
of imagery except the natural rock out of which they were cut. 

Egypt is no place for the doctrinaires of the nil admirari 
school wherein to disport and enjoy themselves. They should 
all therefore join themselves together into a joint stock company, 
chartered by the British Lion and the American Eagle, to move 
the Egyptian ruins down to the river’s banks. The title of the 
company might perhaps be. something like this: “ Antiquarian 
Transportation Company, Unlimited ;” or, if in French: “ Com- 
pagnie Pharaon Mobile.” We think, moreover—and this opens 
a new vista of reflection too extensive for a morning walk before 
lunch—that such an undertaking might have the good effect of 
preserving these precious ruins from farther destruction, by 
placing them under greater facilities of guard ; establishing, as it 
were, little colonies about them of hotel-keepers, antiquity-manu- 
facturers, and others interested in their welfare; while it would 
afford still greater facilities for the Egyptologists to copy faith- 
fully a thousand inestimable records, now necessarily overlooked 
from the difficulty of illuminating their dark places, and the 
weariness of those who can only reach them after miles of don- 
keying under a semi-tropical sun. 
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Abandoning then our suggestion to those whom it may con- 
cern, we proceed to give the Azaziah’s Company’s schedule. It 
reads thus: 

“A steamer will leave for Upper Egypt on the 28th November, 
1864, and every following year corresponding to the 20th of 
Jemida Sani, 1281, and to the 12th of Hatoor, 1281; and another 
on the 10th December, 1864, corresponding to the 2d day of 
Kehack, 1281, and to the 11th Rajab, 1281. Every one of these 
steamers will leave Cairo twenty days after the departure of the 
first one until the expiration of the travelling season. Extra 
departure will take place every time that a number of twenty-five 
passengers can be got. The steamer will stop at the places where 
the antiquities and ancient ruins exist, viz. : 

At Benisuef, ; : ° : . . 2 hours. 
At Minnyeh, ‘ 2 hours. 
The captain will ask the governor to onder eninate ws 

be ready at !’oni Hassan. 

At Beni Hassan, : : ‘ , . 3 hours. 
At Sioot, “ , ; F R . 5 hours. 
At Girgeh, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2 hours. 
At Kineh and Deine, ‘ ‘ - . 8 hours. 
At Luxor and Thebes. . ‘ : ‘ . 8 days. 

At Esna, - : : i é . 8 hours. 
At Edfoo, . . 45 hours. 
At Kommi Amboo and the mountains of sls . 2 hours. 
At Assouan, : ‘ 2 days. 

“ Returning, the steamers will stop ie one hour a Kommi 
Amboo, Edfoo, Esna, Luxor, Kineh, and Sioot. The whole jour- 
ney from Cairo to Assouan, and vice versa, will be done in twenty 
days. Every passenger must pay before, at Cairo, forty Egyp- 
tian pounds for his boarding and berth; children from four to 
ten, half price; servants, forty pounds. Baggage, two hundred 
pounds; overweight one sovereign the hundred pounds.” 

Upon what principles this schedule could have been established 
it is somewhat difficult to see, unless the stack heaps of coal, and 
files of little boys and girls, who consume two or three hours in 
toting it down on their heads to each of the places mentioned, 
are to be considered as the before-mentioned “antiquities and 
ancient ruins.” At Benisuef there is nothing ancient to see; and 
to reach the pyramids of the Labyrinth, the remains of Lake 
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Merris, the ruins of Crocodilopolis, and other ancient cities of 
that remarkable valley of depression in the heart of the western 
desert, would be matter of three or four days work. Even to see 
the ruins of Heracliopolis, which lie ten miles back from the 
river, would more than fill up the two hours stop laid down in 
the schedule. 

But in fact there is nothing to compel the ordinary traveller, 
impatient to reach Thebes, to arrest his steps before he reaches 
the tombs of Beni Hassan, about eight o’clock, on the morning 
of the third day. Nor will the intermediate time hang heavy on 
his hands; for the river scenery will be fresh to his eyes, and 
the life upon its banks will feed his curiosity with rich reflections, 
every hour of the day. Nor will a ride or walk through the 
bazaars of Benisuef and Minyeh contrast unfavorably even with 
a stroll through the Morusky of Cairo itself. 

But the Turkish stolidity, which determined that the time for 
visiting the grottos of Beni Hassan should be limited to three 
hours, is simply incomprehensible. Here, at one bound, the 
student of history finds himself projected, beyond all the inter- 
mediate ages, into the early antiquity of Egypt. The letters, the 
manners, fhe whole life of five thousand years ago, are spread out 
for our instruction on the walls of these sepulchral caves of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. They are two miles distant from the village 
on the shore, in the bend above, where the steamer finds it most 
convenient to land its passengers, ulthough it passes near enough 
to them, in coming up, to shoot a rifle ball into their openings. 
It is nearly an hour’s ride and climb to reach the nearest one; 
and there is.a range of them, thirty or forty in number, stretch- 
ing, say, a quarter of a mile along a ledge, or narrow platform, 
or terrace, half way between the base and the summit of the 
cliffs. The most interesting are at the far end of the range; and 
when the flurried visitor has been driven and dogged from one 
to the other by a crowd of Arabs, old and young, dressed and 
undressed, but all vociferous to act as keepers of the museum, 
and begins to feel he is getting the hang of the thing a little, and 
could begin (if only let alone) to elicit ideas from the marred 
and dimmed delineations, he discovers that the whole party is 
on. its way back, having received information that there is just 
enough time left yet to do the Stabl Antar or Speios Artemidos, 
a beautiful and curious rock-shrine of the goddess Pasht, built 
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by a king of the Nineteenth Dynasty, and standing in a range 
of sepulchral caves on the southern side of a deep ravine, a mile 
or so back of the village. The reader can judge for himself how 
much of all these ruins of curious archeology can be exploited by 
passengers arriving and departing on a boat which is permitted 
by its schedule to stop but three hours at Beni Hassan. 

No notice is taken in the schedule of the ruins of Antinoe, 
twelve miles higher up the river, nor of the interesting caves of 
E’ Dayr, little further on; but at the next stopping place, Sioot, 
five hours are allowed in which to promenade the bazaars ; to see 
a grand caravan of the Sahara desert, if one happens to be arriv- 
ing or departing at the time; to ascend the spur of the desert 
which projects itself into the valley, just back of the town, but 
four miles distant from the steamboat landing; to enjoy the 
lovely view where desert sands contrast with emerald verdure, 
and the broad and many islanded Nile; and to examine, if one 
may, the tiers of catacombs which penetrate this spur, at differ- 
ent elevations, between its base and top. 

In the course of the sixth day, if every thing goes well, the 
steamboat reaches Girgeh, and stays there, by schedule, two 
hours. Now, back of Girgeh eleven miles, (or seven miles in a 
straight line from the river bank, at the bend, eight miles above,) 
are the first grand ruins which the traveller has a chance to see. 
Some say, since M. Mariette’s recent exhumations of them, that 
they are the most impressive in the valley of the Nile. As they 
are certainly situated near the site of the most ancient of all the 
capitals of Egypt, This, the seat of Menes, first king of the first 
dynasty, they are probably the ruins of the famous Abydos, 
rival and mother of Thebes. 

But the next day the traveller has eight hours afforded him to 
see one temple. True, it is the beautiful temple of Dendera, the 
harbinger of the glories, the key to the mysteries of the archi- 
tecture of Thebes. One can eat a Christmas dinner on its roof. 
Its porticos are superb, its columns more beautiful than the 
Corinthian Greek; and it stands only a mile or so back from the 
river bank. But, eight hours, divided between visiting the temple 
of Dendera and coaling at Kineh, are a small allowance, when 
one could so well pass whole days within the halls and courts, 
and secret chambers and corridors, every square foot of surface 
crowded with pictures and stories of the earliest mythology of 
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mankind, devoted to the glory of the latest age of Greece, the 
age of the Ptolemaic kings. 

At Thebes the boat stops three days; six is not more than 
enough to give a rapid glance. Qurneh, the Ramesseum, Medi- 
net Haboo, are three great temples on the western edge of the 
bottom land, each worthy of a day, each separated from the 
other by a distance of about two miles, and from the river 
bank about as much. The temple of Luxor is near the landing 
place on the east bank; and Karnak is a mile behind it, to the 
east; each well deserves a day. Then there remain the very 
numerous, ancient, and splendid private catacombs of the front 
cliffs of the western mountain; and finally the seventeen royal 
sepulchres in the ravine behind it, the valley of the kings, where 
one could spend a day in Belzoni’s tomb alone, another in Bruce’s, 
and another in the so-called tomb of Memnon, where the Greek 
inscriptions are. ‘Then, seven miles up the western bank of the 
river is the temple of Arment. ‘Three hours at Esneh, half 
a day’s steaming above Thebes, is quite enough to see the 
portico of this temple of Ptolemaic and Roman times, (as beau- 
tiful as that at Dendera,) because it stands within three hundred 
yards of the landing place. 

But six hours at Edfou, another half day’s steaming above 
Esneh, is not too much to wander through the splendid halls and 
courts and chambers of its Ptolemaic temple, and to climb to the 
summit of its lofty propylea, (especially by moonlight, if the 
moon be full,) although the temple stands but a single mile 
from the landing place. : 

No opportunity, however, is afforded for visiting the three 
small temples and curious tombs of very ancient date, at El Kab 
or Elythuias, between Esneh and Edfou, upon the eastern side. 
The temples are in a valley, from one to three miles distant from 
the bank. 

The boat, however, stops an hour beneath the fine fragmentary 
temple fortress of Ombos (Kommi Ombu) of Ptolemaic age, upon 
a hill that overhangs the water side; and another hour at Sil- 
sillis, half a day’s steaming above Edfou, where sandstone strata 
of enormous thickness slowly rise from beneath the river, and a 
vast quarry with perpendicular walls of sixty to seventy feet 
opens upon the east bank; while curious ancient grottos of the 
Middle Empire penetrate the rock wall of the western shore, 
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twenty or thirty feet above the water level. Half a day may 
be well spent in this strange gate of the Nile, before entering the 
next and last stretch of open country before reaching the head 
of navigation, Assuan. 

Here the traveller who means to go no higher may enjoy him- 
self indefinitely long and well. Two days will only let him taste 
the loveliness of the climate, the wild and varied beauties of the 
scenery. He has the great red granite quarries to visit, a mile 
back of the town; the Saracenic ruins on the hilltops; the frag- 
ments of early Egyptian age on Elephantine opposite. One day 
must be given to a seven-mile donkey-ride, over the great cara- 
van camel road, southward, beside the ruined wall of the Pha- 
raohs, between the water-worn, fantastic cliffs of the inshore 
hills; to a boat-ride between the upper islands cut into fantastic 
shapes by the same agency, which is still at work; to wandering 
among the corridors of Philae and linching in the roofless four 
square Maioon beside the temple; and to shooting the cataract, 
surrounded by Arabs on logs, and deafened by the screams and 
shouts of the boatmen; back to Assuan. 

Such is, in brief, an analysis of the merits of the published 
schedule of the Azaziah steamboat company, in strong contrast 
with the liberty of motion and of stoppages to be enjoyed upon 
a dahabeeah. 

But as the traveller descends the river weary with excitement, 
yet hungry to see more, he may meet with friends in dahabeeahs, 
whose tales of ennui will make him better satisfied with the 
schedule of the Azaziah Company. He will perhaps pass Sil- 
silis and Edfou, and Esneh and Thebes, and even Dendera, 
before descrying the flags and names of boats, which he, on his 
way up, had passed and left at Benisuef, at Minyeh, or even at 
Sioot. If he succeed in communicating with any of them at any 
landing place, perhaps they may tell him that they have as yet 
seen nothing. That head-winds and calms have baffled them, 
until their patience was again and again exhausted. That they 
have made precisely eighteen miles per day, since leaving Cairo, 
or one and a half miles per hour. That they have been afraid to 
go on shore at interesting places, lest they should lose a chance 
favorable breeze. That they should not even stop at Thebes, on 
their way up, because they had resolved to push on steadily to 
the second Cataract; and then, being sure of the assistance of 
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the current, while the river was still high enough, they should 
see every thing as they came down. And the traveller might ask 
himself, what amount of enthusiasm, or even of gentle curiosity, 
these Dahabites would be likely to preserve alive, after a whole 
month’s wishing and waiting, expecting and watching, and being 
disappointed in their longings every hour of the day, surrounded 
by a noisy crew, under the glare of a sultry sky, reflected from a 
breezeless flood, and deprived of all society. 

We cannot therefore end this chapter on the schedule of the 
Azaziah Company’s steamboat line, without the suggestion that 
it will be found to illustrate the benefits of living in the nine- 
teenth century, about as well as many other things. 

J. P. Lesury. 





THE MINSTREL’S RETURN. 


BY UHLAND. 
(Translated by Rev. W. H. Furnzss.) 


There, on his bier, the minstrel’s lying, 
From those pale lips no songs resound ; 

That brow, no more its fancies plying, 
By Daphne’s faded hair is crowned. 


They place beside him, folded neatly, 
The songs that were the last he sung; 

The lyre that once he touched so sweetly 
Lies in his arms, but all unstrung. 


The sleep profound he thus is sleeping, 
His song still rings in every ear, 

The sorrow fresh and bitter keeping, 
That he, so loved, no more is here. 


And months and years—they vanish duly ; 
Around his grave the cypress grows, 
And all who mourn his death so truly, 
In death at last they too repose. 


Yet as the spring is yearly showing 
Its pomp again and fresh array, 

So now, all young again and glowing, 
The minstrel walks the earth to-day. 


Back to the living hath he turned him, 
And all of death has passed away ; 

The age that thought him dead and mourned him 
Lives now itself but in his lay. 
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MICHEL ANGELO’S SNOW STATUE. 


‘*T do believe, divinest Angelo, 

That winter-hour in Via Larga, when 
They bid thee build a statue up in snow, 
And straight that marvel of thine art again 
Dissolved beneath the sun’s Italian glow, 

* * * * * 
I think thy soul said then : 
‘¢The thought I threw into this snow shall stir 
This gazing people when their gaze is done ; 
And the tradition of your act and mine, 
When all the snow is melted in the sun, 
Shall gather up, for unborn men, a sign 
Of what is the true Princedom :—”’ 

Casa Gurpr Winpows, Pt. i. 


A wILp gale from the Apennines swept through the valley of 
the Arno. The tramontana drove before it thick whirls of snow. 
The sparkling crystals flew through the apertures of Giotto’s 
Campanile, and danced around the spire of Santa Croce, and 
lurked in the old bell of the Palazzo Vecchio. The great white 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore rose as “ phantom-fair,” as Monte 
Rosa. The city of Florence gleamed in this blanched purity, 
like a vision of that fair celestial city whose lilies are graven on 
her scutcheon. Hour after hour the swift snow-dance went on, 
allegro vivace. In the Piazza di gran Duca, the snow covered 
the old lions, and drifted high under the arches of the Loggia 
de Lanzi, where the Roman grasps the Sabine, where Ajax 
dies, and Perseus forever slays Medusa. Snow lay in one dense 
mass on the Ponte alle Grazie, and even found its way into that 
quaint Rialto of Florence, the Ponte Vecchio. It was piled 
high in the streets, and in some places reached the ponderous 
bossages of the houses. So extraordinary was this storm, that 
it has been chronicled in history as “the great snow of January 
twenty-second, 1494.” F 

Within the Palazzo de Medici, on the Via Larga, feasting and 
merriment seemed to bid the storm defiance. The Palazzo was 
gay with lights, resounding with the vague stir, and redolent 
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with the goodly scent of a great feast. Piero de Medici had 
assembled around him many who had been distinguished in his 
father’s time, as patrons of art and letters. Foremost among 
these was Angelo Politiano, the poet, the philosopher, the philol- 
ogist, who, with Lorenzo and kindred scholars, had often con- 
jured the brightest of Plato’s visions, under the laurels of Ca- 
reggi. There were the representatives of the proudest Florentine 
families; the Pucci, the Strozzi, the Rucellai, the Tornabuoni, 
and others. 

Piero presided with that courtly grace which distinguished the 
Medici family. The supper was faultless, the wines were deli- 
cate; for Piero had especially provided those dainty caprices that 
touch the sympathetic nerves which carry the objective cheer to 
the subjective faculties most exquisitely, and produce that in- 
spired complacency so peculiarly favorable to sound judgment 
and clear opinion. For the handsome Piero had his own plans to 
accomplish. There were men to be cajoled, to be manipulated to 
the shape of his personal desire; so he had entreated the presence 
of his crafty uncle Giulio, and of his accomplished brother, the 
Cardinal Giovanni. He wished to be Grand Duke of Florence— 
Gran Duca di Firenze. The splendor of a princely name blinded 
him to a nobler power which he might have wielded. The royal 
affluence of his father’s house, the magnificence of his own mar- 
riage at Naples in 1487, the homage offered to the dazzling bril- 
liancy of his appearance at Milan in 1488, had fatally inflamed 
his ambition for a title. His mother and his wife constantly fed 
his desire; they were both of the house of Orsini, and possessed 
the imperious nature, the haughty pride, which had led so many 
of their race to deluge the streets of Rome with blood. 

Piero had chosen evil days for his scheme. The wise policy 
of Lorenzo had held Florence in a position of such dignity and 
advantage that it had compelled the respect of the other Italian 
States. ‘Never forget, my son,’ had been his express command 
to Piero, “that you are only a citizen of Florence.” But now, the 
moment Piero chose for forgetting, was one when Florence most 
needed tried skill to steer her safely. In the North, Ludovico 
Sforza was ruling Milan and Genoa by virtue of usurped power, 
and this wily 77 Moro had fixed his desires upon Pisa, upon Lucca, 
Livorno, and Tuscany, and already in his ambitious hopes ruled 
in Florence. In the South another rapacious wolf was ready to 
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spring upon Fierenze la bella Grand. Cesar Borgia, stronger, 
fiercer, and more cruel than the six wild bulls which he had slain 
before the Vatican, wished to be himself Duke of Florence. His 
gracious parent, Alexander VI, was ready to aid him by fair 
means or foul; allied to the Pontiff was Naples, with Ferdinand 
of Spain behind. Sforza could not hope to cope with the Pope 
and the Arragonese powers alone, and was inciting Charles VIII 
of France to assert his claims as heir of Anjou, and march into 
Italy. 

But these political perils did not arouse Piero de Medici from 
his dreams. He listened only to the siren song, Duca di Firenze! 
In Florence there was much threatening discontent. One won- 
derful mind ruled the emotions of the people, that of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, who thundered from the pulpit of the Duomo of the 
dangers about to descend on Florence. Piero especially dreaded 
this man: he remembered how his father Lorenzo had trembled 
before his regal will. Great natures wither shallow ones. 

No vision of future danger, however, disturbed the fiow of fes- 
tivities. While the snow-flakes were falling swiftly without the 
Palazzo, the guests within were quaffing the delicate dews of wit ; 
the last wines of a sumptuous repast owe tlicir flavor to an infu- 
sion of the airy nothings, the brilliant trifles of the time. There 
were elegant flatteries, suited to the mind of their host, flexile 
strokes of humor at the six-toed Charlemagne, who il Frate 
declared was to descend from the Alps like a scourge upon Flor- 
ence; hints of the last horror of the Borgia at Rome; words of 
pity flung out like crumbs for that poor starving Gian Galeazzo 
at Milan; comments on the Bentivogli of Bologna; and so the 
conversation flowed on in sparkling ripples of art and letters, 
till Piero starting up, cried: 

“Where are our minstrels? Let us chase these hours to 
fleeter measures.” 

“ Thou art thyself the best beloved of the celestial Nine, Piero,” 
returned young Tornabuoni. “Thou hast thy fill of Helicon; 
give us the key-note, Apollino.” 

A lute was handed to de Medici, and running his fingers capri- 
ciously over its strings, he sung one stanza of his father’s car- 
nival song: 

“Quant e bella giovinezza, 
Che si fugge tutta via! 


Chi vuol esser lieto sia 
Di doman non c’e certezza.”’ 
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“There, Cardiere! pass on the strain,” and he handed the in- 
strument as he spoke. The accomplished lute-player, who had 
been famous in Lorenzo’s time, touched the strings lightly, and 
sang all’ improvista. His fancy swept through swift arias, 
gay cadenzas, arrowy runs, as he celebrated the glories of the 
Medici. Then he led the merry chorus. Time flew on melo- 
dious wings, till a movement of separation was made. 

As the guests poured out of the brilliant rooms there was a 
universal exclamation of surprise at the quantity of snow which 
had fallen. The Via Larga was filled by a snowy sea. 

“Look at those Odyssean ghosts,” cried one, pointing to the 
statues of the gardens. __ , 

“ Piero mio,” said another, “thou hast a noble quarry. Send 
for the students of San Marco, and order a new Colossus.” 

“Well thought of, Francesco,” returned Piero de Medici. 
“We will have a statue before our door, a prophet to foretell 
the greatness of our Florence.”’ 

“Or to melt like its hopes,” muttered Rucellai. 

* Luig Jd Piero, beckoning to his favorite page. “ Where 
is the scu....- Angelo? Let him be called. He shall have the 
honor of our statue. Messeri, meet me here to-morrow: I bid 
you all to inaugurate our wonder, a Piagnone statue to prophecy 
a vision to Fra Girolamo. As the bell strikes high noon, we 
will have grand sport that shall please our Florence’s heart.” 

An attendant here reported that Messer Angelo could not be 
found, and was supposed to have gone to his studio in the Piazza 
Novella. 

“He should not have left here,’ interposed Piero, “for he 
cannot have finished arranging those new casts. Luigi, go and 
tell him our pleasure: that he make us a snow statue before our 
door for all Florence to worship at meridian to-morrow.” 

“But surely this is a wild idea,” interposed the stately Rucellai. 
“Young Angelo’s talents were worth more at Carrara.” Other 
dissuasive voices were heard. “A snow statue! why an hour’s 
sun would destroy it!’ But others clamored eagerly, “It is 
good practice for him; he can have the marble afterward. It 
will be rare sport to see the Frate look upon it.” 

“ Cardiere shall give us a new chorus,” continued Piero; “and 
our cléver Spaniard, our swift Mercury, shall run a race for us.” 
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Other plans were proposed, and a scenic feast arranged before 
they separated. 

The scultore Angelo had not left the Palazzo and had been 
speedily informed of Piero’s commands. At a late hour, the 
improvisatore Cardiere sought him in his own apartment and 
throughout the now deserted rooms. Nowhere could he find 
him, until as he crossed the threshold a servant told him that 
Messer Buonarotti had passed out at the gate. Pushing by the 
sleeping portiere he peered out, and venturing farther into the 
street discovered Angelo engaged in a series of beatings and 
shapings of snow masses. 

“ What, Angelo mio!” he cried. “At work so soon? This is 
cold sport for so sharp a night. Come in, come in: begin thy 
work by Pheebus’ rays.” 

‘“* Nay, Messer Cardiere,” returned the young sculptor, scorn- 
fully. “I love best to work in solitude; it is my native air. 
The sooner the command of his Eccellenza is obeyed, the speedier 
its end.”’ 

“Ah! it touches thy proud spirit, good Angelo. But Piero 
meant to do thee honor in making a new exhibition of thy skill.” 

“* He chose durable material truly. But it matters little. Thou 
wilt see me as gay to-morrow as my companion in glory, the 
foot-racer. But it is too cold for thee. The tramontans is 
rising.” 

“So much the better for me. The wind will bring me inspira- 
tion, thoughts fresh from the mountain heights. My Zeus shall 
front the morning sun with his blind eyes turned towards Val- 
lombrosa.”’ 

He turned his back upon the lute-player, and went on vigor- 
ously with his work. 

Cardiere was forced to leave him and re-enter the Palazzo, 
where he soon lost himself in luxurious repose. 

Michel Angelo worked on steadily, and by degrees grew calmer. 


‘*From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
His spirit drank repose, 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, 
From those deep fountains flows.”’ 


Not a breath of human care or toil rose from the city. There 
is something mysterious in the hush of slumber fallen upon a 
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great metropolis; and to-night, the gleaming purity of the snow 
made Florence seem fair as a dream of that Celestial City coming 
down.out of Heaven. The great dome of Brunelleschi rose above 
the white stillness. How often, as a boy, his blood had kindled 
as he stood on the spot where Dante was wont to 


‘* Pour alone 
The lava of his spirit when it burned.”’ 


“ Sasso di Dante!’’ 

The unfulfilled aspirations of Dante thrilled through the 
younger hopes of Angelo. For the longing of the passionate 
Ghibelline, for the renovation of his Florence, for liberal power 
concentrated for the social good, did not differ in spirit from 
the longing of the Guelf, for the freedom of the Republic. It 
vas the same noble ambition that has thrilled so many hearts 
in all lands and ages for the Ideal Republic holier than Plato’s ; 


‘¢ Where the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.”’ 


There come moments in each life when something long strug- 
gling secretly for utterance is set free, and leaps out from the 
portal of Being, full-armed and powerful, exultant to claim its 
place in the world’s profound of thought. 

Such a crisis was this night for Angelo Buonarotti. 

Night, to natures deep enough to feel the grand rhythm of its 
stately silence, stirs a sense of the Infinite. It opens the possi- 
bilities of the Beyond, and seems to make the enigma of life less 
perplexing. <A strange uplifting of the spirit blends with a 
sweet prevision of the Ultimate Perfection, and a heavenly influ- 
ence, confluent with the spirit’s own indwelling fire, discloses 
some longed-for Ideal. 

And thus young Angelo, as he turned the snow masses and 
shaped them into form, experienced this rare exaltation, this 
apocalypse of purity and power. Sweet cold touches, from the 
under-springs of Thought, flowings from the winds, meltings 
from the blue above, were blended in one artistic passion. 
Enthusiasm, that golden oracle of life, foretold the eloquent opu- 
lence of his future works. And so the statue grew, as the 


“Starlight mingled with the stars.”’ 


And when the bright morning sun: lighted up the white Val 
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d’Arno the mighty Zeus sat fronting it, calm, imperial, with a 
Great Thought stamped on the colossal grandeur of its brow. 


‘Simple, erect, austere, severe, sublime.”’ 


As soon as life was astir in the streets, curious gazers looked 
on it, and its fame spread through the city. The strada was 
crowded with eager citizens, and by degrees all Florence poured 
forth. 

Long before the great bell had tolled the hour of noon, Piero 
de Medici had welcomed the haughtiest and gayest of the noble 
Florentine youths. Many curious glances from the crowds of 
the Via Larga were directed towards the central window of the 
Palazzo. Of the brilliant group there assembled, some faces yet 
glow for us on the canvas of the Prince of Colorists: Cardinal 
Giovanni de Medici, afterwards the polished Pope Leo X,—his 
uncle Giulio, afterwards Pope Clement VII, who gave the final 
stab to Florentine liberty in 1530,—the Chancellor Bibbiena, 
afterwards Cardinal, who betrothed his niece, Maria Bibbiena, to 
Raphael,—Messer Ange Doni, whose sinister face, in its setting 
of long dark hair, looks down upon us from the Pitti walls. 
Conspicuous in the centre of this circle stood the handsome and 
haughty Piero, wrapped in a costly fur mantle, and by his side, 
at his express command, stood Michel Angelo. 

But the sport they had expected was wanting. The enforced 
jests died away before the calm supernatural colossus. Its out- 
stretched arm, its warning hand, had something commanding, 
even terrible. It was a moment of triumph for the artist, not 
yet twenty. He had been ordered to make sport for a care- 
less crowd, and he had compelled the admiration of all Florence. 
He felt that Piero trembled as he gazed upon it. For to the 
dreamer of princely rule, all the former greatness of his house 
seemed to frown from that regal head upon his shallow selfishness. 

The crowd surged on in the street below. “ That is the blessed 
Monsignore San Michele himself,” cried a superstitious contadina. 

“The blessed San Michele has lighted down, with a goodly 
panoply of flesh and blood, as you may see, if you look at him 
as he stands in the window there,” retorted her neighbor. 

“Our Brunelleschi lives again,” said a white-haired artisan, 
as he looked at the statue. 

“Ca porte une grande caractere,” said a Frenchman. 
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“A new sign from the Frate’s heaven, which always rains 
wonders,”’ said another. 

A group of artists paused long before it; among them were 
Ghirlandajo, the old master of Michel Angelo, and Granacci, and 
Baccio della Porta, whose late fresco at San Marco rendered 
him an object of interest, and who was destined in after years, 
as Fra Bartolomeo, to produce the grandest picture of St. Mark. 
With them was an artist from Urbino, a traveller through Flor- 
ence, with his son, and a young contadina, whose bold and bril- 
liant beauty seemed to fascinate the boy’s delicate sense of color. 

“Who is that with thy son?” asked Granacci of the artist 
Sanzio. 

“ That is the pretty Isola la Fornarina,” was the answer. 

* Look, Raffaello mio,” he continued, addressing his son. 
“‘ Look, there is the scultore himself at the window.” 

“Oh, where? Which is Messer Angelo?” cried the eager 
youth. “I long to see him.” 

“He is at the left, figlio mio. That is Messer Piero in the 
centre, and at his left is the scultore. Thou canst say now thou 
hast seen the new Donatello, come alcuni credono.” 

“ He carries the Torrigiani mark yet,” said Granacci. 

“Aye, and always will,” returned Ghirlandajo. 

The boy, a slender youth of ten summers, with delicate feat- 
ures, and large almond-shaped eyes of a wondrous softness, 
gazed earnestly at Michel Angelo, who at that moment returned 
his glance, attracted by the uncommon beauty of the sensitive 
bright face. There was the same striking difference between 
those faces then which one may note to-day who gazes at their 
portraits, which form the richest treasures of the salle des por- 
traits des peintres of the Uffizii; the one, stern, massive, grand, 
with a concentrated power, a noble simplicity,—the other, a face 
of pensive seraph-haunted sweetness. The profound admiration, 
perhaps also the noble emulation which stirred the boy’s heart, 
as he gazed on the white grandeur of the statue of the Via 
Larga, never left him, and at the height of his renown he was 
heard to thank God that Michel Angelo thought him worthy to 
be a rival. In their maturity, there was still the same difference, 
only intensified: the one, full of the sweetest personal graces, 
attracting by their inexhaustible affluence, followed for love by his 
train of fifty artists, and dazzling all by the happy lustre of his 
rare perfections; the other, cold in his lonely Doric grandeur, 
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nobly devoted to a high ideal of truth and art, which lifted him 
above the ordinary level,—towering above common minds, as his 
own mighty dome towers over the seven-hilled city. 

But suddenly the crowd in the Via Larga parted, and a com- 
pany of Dominican monks was seen advancing. 

“Tt is Il Frate,’’ whispered the Chancellor Bibbiena to Car- 
dinal Giovanni. ‘“ Now for a burst to singe our eyelids.” 

And it was indeed the celebrated prior of San Marco, Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola, who with a rare, almost unparalleled power 
controlled the Florentine thought and belief. This was the 
monk, who in an age of dazzling corruption, “the splendid mas- 
querade of dignities sacred and secular,’ dared to preach of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, who rebuked 
the wickedness of the church in words as scathing as those which 
Bernard de Morlas had used two hundred and fifty years before. 
There was a breathless pause among the people, for many ex- 
pected to hear a sudden burst of words from I] Frate, like that 
fiery torrent of indignant appeal for truth and right which so 
often flashed from the pulpit of the Daomo. But Savonarola 
fixed his dark penetrating eyes—those eyes, whose lightnings of 
rebuke had warned so many hearts—intently upon the colossal 
figure. What did he feel? Did his prophet-soul read the Great 
Thought ? 

His face lighted suddenly as if from an inward flame, and his 
glance turned full on Piero, and on the artist who stood by his 
side. Michel Angelo read in that glance a soul-recognition, a 
fraternity of greatness. But Piero trembled under that look— 
even as his father the Magnificent had quailed upon his death-bed. 

The breathless crowd waited in vain. Fra Girolamo gazed in 
silence. What wonder if, with his fervid nature, his ever-domi- 
nant hatred of wrongs and injustice, his faith in the Christ of 
Love blended with his vision of the Christ of Wrath descending 
to take vengeance on princes and rulers, to reclaim His church 
and to cleanse His temple again with a scourge—what wonder if 
he saw in this Snow-angel a herald of that advent! 

He bowed his head, and his cowl fell over his face, so that its 
expression was concealed as he passed on; only the monks at 
his side had heard him repeat, 

** Quantus tremor est futurus, 


Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus.”’ 
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But as the hours went on, the increasing warmth of the sun 
began to touch the glory of the great statue; and by degrees its 
terrors faded. The Olympian wrath of the brow dissolved; the 
frowning grandeur melted from the broad overhanging eye- 
brows; the sternness thawed from the square massive lips; the 
outstretched right hand fell powerless. It was only when it 
stood a mighty Torso that Piero de Medici felt the weight lifted 
from his spirits: then, smiles of derision were seen, and jests 
and sports made the Palazzo gay again. 

So the great snow-statue of the Via Larga passed away. 

In December of that same year Charles of France ruled in 
the Palazzo de Medici, and Piero was a fugitive. Ten years 
after, the waters of the Garigliano closed over the fears and 
the hopes of his miserable exile. 

In May, 1504, all the citizens of Florence were assembled to 
do honor to another statue of Michel Angelo’s, chiselled from 
the snows of Carrara. The colossal statue of David was drawn 
for three days through the city, and placed with public rejoic- 
ings before the stately Palazzo Vecchio. There it has stood 
these three hundred and sixty-five years, a kingly conqueror 
over criticism. And he who gazes on it to-day is forced to re- 
spect the Florentine superstition that, if it were removed, signal 
misfortunes to the city would follow. 

The statue of the Via Larga was prophetic. It revealed that 
unrivalled power, which Angelo alone possessed, of giving colos- 
sal expression to a colossal idea. He had “the true spirit of 
architecture, which is to give form to the vast.” Early in life, 
he conceived of a scheme “ for transforming the rocky mountain 
rising on the shore at Carrara into a statue which might be seen 
by sailors far out at sea.’ Although this was never realized, 
yet the longing had vent in those structural and ornamental 
improvements which make up so much of the grandeur of Rome. 

For forty years he labored on one great statue which perhaps 
most embodies his lofty Ideal; and he, whose fortunate steps 
ascend the height of the Esquiline, and enter the church of San 
Pietro in Vincula, may surely be pardoned if he fancies that he 
reads in the regal presence of the majestic Moses the Great 
Thought which held the admiration of the multitude in the 
Via Larga. 

Michel Angelo’s whole life was like his youthful snow-statue, 
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cold, pure, shaped to a lofty Ideal, and devoid of color; a con- 
trast to Raphael’s life, which was as full of glow and color as 
the summer roses of a valley that smiles in sunshine. 

But from the deeps of this Alpine isolation sprang what noble 
thoughts! what sacred consecration! The dome of the world’s 
grandest temple is the monument of the unpaid toil, the volun- 
tary devotion of the great heart of Michel Angelo. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


On an ever memorable Tuesday, in the year of grace 1709, 
Dick Steele, the father of periodical literature, issued the first 
number of The Tatler. That venturesome Irishman found him- 
self out of office and out of work, since his Whig patrons had 
lost the favor of their patron Queen Anne, and so set himself to 
devise some new way to a livelihood. Pamphleteering was over- 
stocked; book writing was slow work and uncertain; the news- 
paper furnished no work that would repay the trouble of a man 
of parts and wit. The busy brain that schemed him into and 
out of several fortunes was set to work, and in a propitious hour 
there occurred to him the idea of a literary periodical, fresh as the 
Post-Boy, sprightly as a pamphlet, polished as a quarto. The 
plan met a great need, and took the public fancy. His Tatlers, 
at first published anonymously, won such fame that their author 
avowed their paternity. Swift, Addison, and the other literary 
wits of the time placed their pens at his disposal. Public taste 
modified his plan and encouraged him to bolder flights. When, 
after an existence of years, The Tatler ceased to appear, The 
Spectator took its place; that in turn had its successors, nor did 
the succession fail until long after the modern magazine had 
been established as a power in the literary world. The Genile- 
man’s Magazine, still in existence, began to be published in 1731. 

Something approaching to our idea of a literary periodical had 
long preceded Steele’s venture. The Acta Eruditorum, and the 
(uvres des Savans on the continent, as well as the “ Weekly 
Memorials for Ingenious” in England, had given reviews of new 
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works and the last literary intelligence. The published Prans- 
actions of learned societies had also been of earlier date. But 
all these were distinguished by their technical character, and the 
limited range of their interest, from the periodicals of which 
The Tatler was the great forerunner. They were addressed to 
the aristocratic few, not to the democratic many of the Republic 
of Letters. They did not aim to make literature a direct and 
immediate power in life and society. 

How soon the influence of this democratic movement was felt 
in our young commonwealth may be seen from our earliest jour- 
nals. Andrew Bradford’s American Weekly Mercury (1719-42) 
devotes a far larger proportion of its space to literature, and less 
to local news and gossip, than is the case with its modern suc- 
cessors. The Pennsylvania Gazette (1729-76) gave as one of its 
titles The Universal Educator in All Arts and Sciences. To 
judge from the contents of those old journals, our fathers felt as 
much interest in moral and political essays, fancy sketches of 
life and character, and descriptions of natural objects, as in the 
last news from the Spanish Main, or the Providence Plantations. 
There were reasons for this. The Quakers who gave tone to 
society were in their earliest days the most literary of the sects, 
so far as quantity went. The number of their writers and pub- 
lications is surprising. They first conceive the idea of spreading 
their doctrines by gratuitous distribution of tracts and books, 
and with that view, often literally scattered their tractates along 
the highways in England. 

It is to the second publisher of The Gazette, a young “ carpet- 
bagger” from New England, that we owe the first attempt at an 
American monthly magazine. The General Magazine and His- 
torical Chronicle for the British Plantations in America was 
begun by Benjamin Franklin in 1741, and lasted five months. 
It seems to have been modelled after the English Gentleman’s 
Magazine, at which young Sam Johnson was hard at work for 
very meagre pay in those days. 

Franklin’s Magazine was largely occupied in recording current 
affairs in the Colonies. The proceedings of their Assemblies, 
the quarrels and dead-locks of affairs arising under a free legis- 
lation and an irresponsible executive, are reported in some detail 
in its closely and neatly printed duodecimo pages. Recent pub- 
lications—once fresh and sprightly, now dead to all human in- 
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terest—are noticed with copious extracts. The “ Poet’s Corner” 
is amply furnished with effusions in the style characteristic of 
the time. We notice several pieces eulogistic of the preacher of 
the day, Rev. Gilbert Tennant. Considerable space is given to 
the excited discussion that followed the visits paid to the colo- 
nies by Whitfield; and from the freedom with which Franklin 
opens his pages to all the Anti-Methodists—from High Calvinists 
to High Churchmen—we might infer that he was no friend to 
the theological agitator. 

Franklin’s Magazine seems to have failed through the imper- 
fect intercommunication between the colonies, each of which was 
too weak of itself to make such an undertaking remunerative. 
The same result was reached by a Boston Magazine, published 
some years later, and by The American Magazine, which lasted 
through thirteen months of 1767-8 in our own city. More to 
the troubles of the times we must ascribe the failure of The 
Pennsylvania Magazine (1775-6) and The United States Maga- 
zine (1778). The former bridges over the transition from peace and 
dependence to war and nationality ; the great Declaration being in 
the News Chronicle of the last number. The latter was started 
(the Preface tells us) with the patriotic view of refuting the 
British scoff, that were the colonies cut off from the Mother 
Country, they would speedily degenerate into a set of illiterate 
ourang-outangs. It probably owed its decease to the disordered 
financial condition of the United Colonies, a subject which occu- 
pies many pages of its single volume. 

The Columbian Magazine, (1786-92,) a very miscellaneous 
monthly of considerable merit, in which some of Franklin’s 
Essays first appeared, must have been conducted with a fair 
degree of public approval. Its management seems to have been 
directed by no general policy. The change in literary taste has 
rendered its lighter articles very heavy reading, while its descrip- 
tion of current inventions and plans of agricultural advancement 
are still more obsolete. 

In 1787 appeared the first number of a magazine which must 
be reckoned as the first thoroughly successful literary undertak- 
ing of this kind in our country. The American Museum de- 
serves the words in which General Washington characterizes it. 
“No more useful literary plan has ever been undertaken in 
America.” Its editor and publisher—Matthew Carey—was an 
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adopted citizen of Irish birth and Roman Catholic belief. He 
was already known as an enterprising newspaper publisher and 
author; his memory is still preserved by his name on the title- 
page of venerable volumes, some of which he wrote, all of which 
he published. His public spirit and his devotion to the financial 
and commercial interests of his adopted country were unbounded. 
He may be regarded as having laid the foundation of that 
American System of Social Science which his more illustrious 
son, Henry C. Carey, has elaborated, systematized, and justified ; 
and he ranks among the earlier and most judicious opponents 
of the system of American Slavery. When he started Whe 
Museum, the best talent of the land was at his disposal. Gov- 
ernor Franklin furnished the opening article, a consolatory re- 
view of the existing financial and political difficulties of the 
Confederation of the Colonies. It was a time, like our own, of 
depression and distress. The glow of patriotic fervor was chilled, 
the taxes which followed the war were levied upon a people 
whose estates had been impoverished by the current expenses 
and lawless outrages of the struggle. The government was 
weak ; the bonds of social order weaker still. If the close of the 
century found the nation united under a strong government, its 
financial soundness established, and mercantile prosperity re- 
turning on every side, no small share of the credit is due to 
Carey and the staff of able writers who supported his efforts. 
The spirit with which it was conducted was such that it is still 
moderately readable. Benezet on Slavery found welcome to its 
pages. Trumbull’s “ McFingall,”’ “ The Battle of the Kegs,” and 
Philip Freneau’s odes; graced its “ Poet’s Corner.” The literary 
and scientific articles are such as were usual at the period. The 
last number appeared in 1792. An attempt to revive it in 1798, 
in the form of an Annual Register, did not, it seems, meet with 
such success as to cause the issue of more than a single volume. 
The last years of the eighteenth century were years of literary 
beginning in our city. In three years, at least five periodicals* 
were started, all of them short-lived. These, and the years that 
succeeded them, were characterized by a literary activity in 
Philadelphia which was without precedent in the history of 
* Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, 1798; The Desert to The True Ameri- 


can, 1798-9; The Weekly Magazine, by J. Watters, 1798 ; The Philadelphia 
Minerva, 1798 ; The Ladies’ Museum, 1800. 
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America. The book trade revived along with our other interests, 
and our city—still the national capital—became the literary me- 
tropolis of the country. An extensive republication of the 
British classics was carried out, and did much to cultivate the 
literary tastes of the country, by presenting the best models of 
just, thinking, and effective writing. The best English books 
were largely reprinted, and it is worthy of notice that the 
“Lyrical Ballads” of Wordsworth and Coleridge, which for a 
time fell dead in England but proved the precursors of a new 
era in English poetry, were at once republished (1796) in Phila- 
delphia. 

With the first year of the present century began the issue of 
The Portfolio, a monthly periodical, which through the three 
volumes of its first or quarto series, and the forty-two of its 
second or octavo series, held the first rank among the literary 
magazines of America. Even the literati of Boston confessed its 
pre-eminence, and sought access to its passages. It depended 
less upon the contributions of volunteers than its predecessors, 
and encouraged our writers to expect fair play for fair work. 
Its management was spirited, enterprising, and patriotic; its 
expenditure must have been, for that time, lavish. Its range of 
topics was large; it brought the people en rapport with the lit- 
erary movements of foreign nations; its standing marks a de- 
cided advance in the public taste. Not that its bulky volumes, 
which still adorn not a few Philadelphia libraries, will prove 
lively and entertaining to a modern magazine reader. Young 
America would vote it “slow,” but impartial criticism must pro- 
nounce it to have done good service in its day and generation. 
Of its cotemporaries, we notice The Literary Magazine, (1803-8,) 
edited by Charles Brown, more exclusive and less spirited than 
its popular rival; and Le Hemisphere, (1810-11,) a French peri- 
odical issued by a M. Negrin.* 

It is hardly too much to say that from the discontinuance of 
The Portfolio almost down to our own times, our city had no 
popular magazine of character, standing, and ability. The 


* We have omitted to mention several religious periodicals, such as 
The Methodist Magazine, (1797-8,) published by the now gigantic M. E. 
Book Concern, which began its work in this city in 1795; The General 
Assembly’s Magazine, (1805-7,) and Dr. Ezra Stiles’ Quarterly Theological 
Review, (1818,) both of the latter Presbyterian. 
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American Quarterly Review (1827-37) was too high, and The 
Casket (1827-31) was too low, in literary style to fill the place. 
The eclectic periodicals* were composed exclusively of articles 
from the foreign periodicals. The longest-lived and best known 
of the series—Littell’s Museum—may be still counted among 
the living, though since its transfer to Boston, in 1844, it has 
taken the name of Littell’s Living Age. 

Since the great rebellion has made our city more of a centre 
in national affairs and interests, there have been encouraging 
signs of a literary revival among us. Old publishing firms have 
extended their operations; new ones have sprung up; the pro- 
ductions of our native authors have increased in number, and 
have met with encouraging success. The literature of certain 
professions has always been largely monopolized by our city; 
but it is the growth of general literature and the growing appre- 
ciation of liberal culture by the people that characterizes our 
time. Old institutions of learning and science are shaking off 
the dust of ages, and making themselves felt and appreciated. 
The reproach that we care only for the bread-and-butter sciences 
is passing away. The largest single gift ever made to any lit- 
erary institution in America has just been made to our venerable 
Philadelphia Library; our oldest educational institution has 
been successful in urging its claims upon the municipality and 
our wealthier citizens. , 

In periodical literature a beginning has been made. The light 
“magazines ” which floated out monthly for so many years past 
upon the current of popular favor, with a fashion-plate spread 
for sail, are no longer our only representatives in the republic 
of letters. We have had, for two years past, an actual literary 
magazine, and it is in the conviction that there is room for 
more than one that THE PENN MonrTHSLy is started. Our city 
has grown to a size and is growing at a rate that few even of 
her own citizens realize. She has a distinctive character and a 
native culture which call for literary expression. She has topics 
of special interest which call for local discussion. She has a 
history which she can forget only to her own loss and injury. 


* Bronson’s Select Reviews and Spirit of the Magazines, (1809 et seg. ;) 
The Analectic Magazine, (1814 et seq., 16 vols.;) The Literary Gazette, 
(1821 ;) Museum of Foreign Literature, (1823, et seg., 28 vols.,) and its con- 
sort, The Religious Magazine. 
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She has views of social and national policy which tall for fitting 
statement, illustration, and defence. She has deeply seated 
abuses and prejudices which demand exposure, agitation, and 
reform. She has a great population to be educated to a higher 
and truer appreciation of the nobler ends of life. Is she to have 
no literature but “those teachers of disjointed thinking—the 
daily newspapers?” Is her intellectual character to be the dull, 
dead, prairie level of half-taught, uncultivated uniformity? Is 
she to have no general culture but that of the lyceum and the 
public school? ‘These are questions which are intimately asso- 
ciated with the highest prosperity and happiness of our common 
weal. But who can estimate how closely her material interests 
are bound up with these higher interests? We are on the eve 
of a great change in national politics. A great revolution has 
finished its course, and secured a final answer to the “ questions 
of the day.” The questions of to-morrow will be largely ques- 
tions of financial policy, and no city or commonwealth has more 
depending on the answer to them than our own. ‘The literary 
press is exerting an influence upon the public mind far beyond 
that of past experience. The cities from which our most popular 
periodicals originate, and toward which the talent of the nation 
tends to centre, are imbued with views which we regard as hos- 
tile to our own and the nation’s best interests. To combat them 
our city has but one literary organ of national reputation, while 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati—our sisters in community of interest 
—have not one. If our merchants and manufacturers choose 
to remain indifferent to native merit and talent, and to seat lit- 
erature and art “ below the shadow of the salt ;” if they will not 
help in the effort to make our venerable University a centre of 
sound teaching on social and national questions; if they extend 
no support to periodicals “ set for the defence” of Pennsylvania 
interests—then let them not complain when the laborions dis- 
semination of specious fallacies shall have sapped the founda- 
tions of our prosperity, and remanded us once more to the 
second rank among American cities. 
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